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The first major steps have been tak- 
en in the reorganization of the Gov- 
ernment’s motion picture set-up under 
Elmer Davis’ Office of War Informa- 
tion, and it is now possible to describe 
the organizational structure and some 
of the policies and program of the 
government in films; 

The new “Bureau of Motion Pic- 
tures” combines the former office of 
Coordinator of Government Films and 
the Film Unit of the Office of Emer- 
gency Management, in the O.W.1. Un- 
der the continuing headship of Lowell 
Mellett, this bureau takes jurisdiction 
over the domestic, civilian film front. 

In addition to the Bureau, there has 
been established in the O.W.I. an over- 
seas film bureau, under Robert Sher- 
wood, which operates as a foreign in- 
formation service. The office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, interested only in Latin Amer- 
ica, continues its relationship to the 
State Department, but consults with 
Mellett’s Bureau on the films released 
in the United States. The Office of Stra- 
tegic Services which carries on consid- 
erable film activity, including that of 
John Ford, remains independent, as 
do the various film branches of the 
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armed forces and the Censor. The film 
functions of the former Office of Facts 
and Figures have been absorbed by 
the O.W.I. All other government film 
activity is under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Motion Pictures. 

There is some question, however, as 
to whether the Bureau is to be con- 
cerned with all government films or 
only with war films — it is part of the 
Office of War Information. And there 
is a further question as to whether 
there will be any government film ac- 
tivity not directly connected with the 
war. This is a matter that still requires 
interpretation, for there is little of 


anything that is excluded from total _ 


war. The question arises at this time 
in particular over the disposition of 
the film branch of the Department of 
Interior. Its chief, Ray Dame is now 
a Captain in the Army Air Corps and 
its affairs are being handled by Robert 
Thurber, acting chief of the Photo- 
graphic Section. There are no funds 
for production or distribution, and 
these activities have ceased. Interior 
has been making films on the country’s 
natural resources for about thirty 
years, and no one appears to know 
(Continued on page seven) 
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The first part of our work in Canada 
is done. They have a film organization 
now that will do great things for the 
country if they look after it in good 
faith till the young people develop. 
Much of it has been pulled off the 
sky. On the other hand, there are spe- 
cial reasons why the national use of 
films should have fitted so quickly 
and progressively into the Canadian 
scene. The need to achieve unity in a 
country of many geographical and 
psychological distances is only one of 
them and not the most important. 
More vital, I think, is the fact that 
Canada is waking up to her place in 
the world and is conscious, as English 
speaking countries do not seem suffi- 
ciently to be, that it is a new sort of 
place in the world. A medium which 
tries to explain the shape of events 
and create loyalties in relation to the 
developing scene is welcome. I can- 
not otherwise explain the measure of 
support we have been given, nor par- 
ticularly the long range hopes that 
have been placed in this school of 
projection we have set up. 

Thank particularly Legg, who has 
been such a worker as you never saw: 
with one a month in the theatre series 
for a couple of years, and stepping up 
now to two. It will be easier as the re- 
search staff grows, for the key to that 
sort of thing is in the first place aca- 
demic. There is first-rate support in 
the fields of economics and interna- 
tional affairs. This is a characteristic 
of Canada and will have considerable 
influence on the development of the 
group. Legg is looking after his own 
films and fifty or sixty more on the 
stocks while I am away, with Ross 
McLean in general charge. McLean 
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represents as well as anyone what 
Canada is about nowadays and keeps 
it marching into a dream of the Ca- 
nadian future which in these parts 
excites almost everyone under forty. I 
support him in this, with a special 
affection for the French Canadian 
viewpoint. The co-operative and peas- 
ant movements down there in Lower 
Canada will affect the picture greatly. 
This young and critical nationalism 
is an easy binding force and lights up 
eyes and energies in a remarkable way. 
It would be silly to expect too much 
now but, in vigor and confidence and 
the will to do a public work, the Ca- 
nadian unit is as good as anything of 
the kind anywhere. 

The World in Action series is the 
particular interest of Legg and myself 
and of Lash, the Director of Public 
Information. It says more of what is 
going on in our minds. The films in 
this series develop in authority and 
command good critical attention both 
in Canada and in the States. We have 
helpful spectators on papers like 
Time, the New York Times, and the 
New Yorker, and one gathers the im- 
pression from Variety's reviews that 
it has at last found in the war some- 
thing tougher and bloodier than itself. 
The policy behind them, I think you 
know fairly well. We are concerned 
primarily with the relation of local 
strategies to larger world ones. This 
is partly in reaction to what some of 
us regard as a dangerous parochialism 
in much English-speaking propa- 
ganda: but also because Canada is 
moving as swiftly toward a world view- 
point as England in recent years has 
been moving away from it. 

The style comes out of the job. Since 
it is a question of giving people a pat- 
tern of thought and feeling about 
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highly complex and urgent events, we 
give it as well as we know, with a mini- 
mum of dawdling over how some poor 
darling happens to react to something 
or other. This is one time, we say, when 
history doesn’t give a good goddam 
who is being the manly little fellow in 
adversity and is only concerned with 
the designs for living and dying that 
will actually and in fact shape the fu- 
ture. If our stuff pretends to be certain 
it’s because people need certainty. If 
our maps look upside down, it’s be- 
cause it is time people saw things in 
relativity. If we bang them out one a 
fortnight and no misses, instead of sit- 
ting 6 months on our fannies cuddling 
them to sweet smotheroo, it’s because 
a lot of bravos in Russia and Japan 
and Germany are banging out things 
too and we'd maybe better learn how, 
in time. If the manner is objective and 
hard, it’s because we believe the next 
phase of human development needs 
that kind of mental approach. After 
all, there is no danger of the humani- 
tarian tradition perishing while the 
old are left alive to feel sorry for them- 
selves and make “beautiful” pictures 
about it. Sad to say, the beating heart 
of the Stuarts was all they had left; 
and so it is with vanishing politics. 

The penalty of realism is that it is 
about reality and has to bother for 
ever not about being “beautiful” but 
about being right. It means a stalwart 
effort these days: one has to chill the 
mind to so many emotional defences 
of the decadent and so many smooth 
rationalizations of the ineffective. One 
has even to chill the mind to what, in 
the vacuum of daydreams, one might 
normally admire. In our world, it is 
specially necessary these days to guard 
against the aesthetic argument. It is 
plausible and apt to get under the de- 
fences of any maker in any medium. 
But, of course, it is the dear bright- 
eyed old enemy and by this time we 
know it very well. Documentary was 
from the beginning — when we first 
separated our public purpose theories 
from those of Flaherty —an anti- 
aesthetic movement. 

What confuses the history is that we 
had always the good sense to use the 
aesthetes. We did so because we liked 

(Continued on page six) 
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BRITISH SHORTS MISCELLANY 


from an English Correspondent 


After nearly three years of experi- 
ment the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion’s Film Division has found out 
just what it can do and what it can’t 
do in placing films on the screens of 
Britain’s three and a half thousand 
motion picture theatres. Since the 
summer of 1940 the Films Division has 
labored against increasing technical 
difficulties and shortage of skilled 
manpower, to produce enough shorts 
to send them to the theatres at the 
rate of one a week, in addition to mak- 
ing special films for non-theatrical and 
overseas distribution, as well as pres- 
tige films like Target for Tonight, 
Listen to Britain, and Ferry Pilot. 
These weekly films for the theatres — 
so-called Five-Minute films — have 
sometimes eaten up nearly ten minutes 
of playing time and have often car- 
ried a heavy roster of credits. They 
were and still are distributed at no 
cost, while the prestige films were han- 
dled on a rental basis by regular dis- 
tributors. This concentrated and con- 
tinuous demand for screen space (the 
Cinematograph Exhibitors Association 
agreed to require their member to 
show the Five-Minute series) has had 
results that may well have a bearing 
on O.W.I. policy here. 

First, it is generally agreed that the 
Ministry’s shorts have established a 
reputation for themselves— even a 
slight public demand; they have been 
seen week in week out for about 100 
weeks, always introduced by the same 
label — the letters M.O.I., as part of 
the normal theatre program. Second- 
ly, theatre managers have found that 
the public likes best the shorts that 
are made with competent direction, 
photography and editing — films with 
a “class” appearance, to those that are 
cheaply or poorly made, regardless of 
subject treatment. Thirdly, the Min- 
istry has found out what any circuit 
manager could have told them, name- 
ly, that in a double feature program 
it is often impossible to find time to 
play the Government short at every 
performance. Look at what the public 
demands: —in addition to two fea- 
tures taking 100 minutes and 75 min- 
utes respectively, the manager must fit 
in the news (10 min.) cartoon (8 min.) 
trailers and announcements (5 min.), 


possibly a travelogue or interest short 
(10 minutes or more) and more than 
likely a charity or local war effort ap- 
peal trailer. This means over 10 hours 
total for three complete shows exclu- 
sive of the Government short which 
may well be the first to be omitted if 
it isn’t established in public favor. 


For these and other reasons the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Information will make 
a radical change of policy in the fall, 
in providing one 15-minute film per 
month for free release to the theatres. 
Not only should pressure on playing 
time be relieved, but with reduced de- 
mand for quantity more attention can 
be given to quality. With certain ex- 
ceptions, such as anti-gas instruction, 
the Ministry films for theatres will 
concentrate on broader aspects of the 
war — stategy, economic policies, se- 
rial changes and post-war aims. When- 
ever there is an urgent problem a 
trailer can be quickly made and added 
to the newsreels, as has been done in 
the past. This important change of 
policy does not imply any diminution 
in total Government film production. 
It means more production units will 
be concentrating on films for special 
purposes — making films for showing 
in U.S.S.R. for instance, or films about 
wartime medical and scientific prob- 
lems. The net result will undoubtedly 
increase quality at a time when the 
stress on technicians and equipment is 
increasingly severe. The public will 
benefit and both they and the theatre 
managers will react favorably. 


FOCUS ON LEARNING, by Charles 
F. Hoban, Jr., is another excellent vol- 
ume on visual education published by 
the American Council on Education. 
This is a report by the Director of the 
Committee on Motion Pictures in Ed- 
ucation of the American Council on 
Education, in which he summarizes 
and interprets the results of a five-year 
study of motion pictures in the schools. 
A very practical book, it gives some of 
the history and development of mov- 
ies in the classroom and makes a crit- 
ical appraisal of how teachers use 
films. The reports on reactions of 
students to films, and the methods 
of classifying and pointing up films 
for educational use, are valuable. 


A WAR FILM LIST has been issued 
by the Bureau of Motion Pictures, Of- 
fice of War Information, Washington, 
D. C., where it is available free of 
charge. 


THE A.D.F.P., Association of Docu- 
mentary Film Producers, is suspend- 
ing all activities, including the publi- 
cation of its organ, Documentary Film 
News, for the duration, according to 
a recent announcement, “since a ma- 
jority of its members have been called 
into active war service either military 
or governmental, and are unable to 
carry on the work of this group.” 


58 CANADIAN non-theatrical films 
for the years 1939-41 are described and 
evaluated in a pamphlet, “Canadian 
Films Reviewed,” prepared by teach- 
ers’ committees and published by the 
National Film Society of Canada 
(Ottawa). 


GENERAL MOTORS is embarking 
on a broad war film program. 


SAM SPEWACK, 0O.W.I. producer, is 
expected to go to London soon. 


ROBERT FLAHERTY is reported out 
in industrial plants with a big crew 
making a picture for the U.S. Army. 


BASIL WRIGHT of Film Centre, Ltd., 
London, producer of many Ministry of 
Information films, was in Ottawa and 
New York recently for a few weeks 
getting John Grierson’s “World in Ac- 
tion” series ready for British release. 


REORGANIZATION of the U. S. 
Army’s motion picture organizations 
is expected to follow its general public 
relations shake-up. 


I. A. RICHARDS has completed the 
first stage of his experiments with ani- 
mated films at the Disney studios for 
the purpose of teaching basic English 
to non-English speaking people. Rich- 
ards is now preparing a long range pro- 
duction program which will be in the 
form of a series of lessons. 


A NEW safety film for use in train- 
ing persons newly employed and un- 
familiar with A.B.C.’s of industrial 
safety, was recently released for sale 
by Vision Educational Productions 
(509 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C.). Entitled 
We're on the Spot, this film was pro- 
duced with the cooperation of the 
Department of Labor. 
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FILMS FOR CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Under the administration of James 
M. Landis films are becoming an im- 
portant part of the Office of Civilian 
Defense training program, both in re- 
gard to its protective service and the 
civilian mobilization services. A series 
of eight new films will train volunteer 
defense workers in the details of their 
jobs, and will inform the public con- 
cerning civilian defense matters. 

With the problem of training hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons over- 
night in skills that for the most part 
have no relationship to previous ex- 
periences the OCD has found that films 
offer one of the most valuable ways of 
achieving this training. Films are used 
as the springboard in training sessions. 
They introduce the subject, stimulate 
discussion and serve as a final sum- 
ming up. In addition they solve the 
problem of standardizing instruction 
all over the country. 

The distribution of OCD films has 
been handled through the regional 
offices and the states councils. It will be 
supplemented by the use of the new 
Office of War Information distribution. 
system for 16mm films. In this way it is 
hoped that the maximum coverage can 
be attained for training and many 
other important non-theatrical audi- 
ences. In a few instances, when the 
subject matter demands it, the OCD 
training films will be shown theat- 
rically. 

Lead film on the OCD list is Air 


Raid Warden a two reeler giving an 
over-all view of the duties of the ward- 
ens and showing how they function as 
a part of the whole defense system. 
There is a three-reeler on the control 
center, a film which shows in great 
detail how the control center should 
work. Additional films cover reporting 
by wardens, home blackout and the 
ready room, the jet method of fighting 


the fire bomb, the war coming to Main 
Street, rescue squads, and the OCD’s 
part in the share-your-car drive. This 
is the first group in the OCD series and 
others will cover the variety of subject 
matter included in the civilian defense 
programs. Slide films will also form a 
large part of the visual training mate- 
rial. Two sound slide films have al- 
ready have been released by the OCD 
Air Raid Warden and Emergency 
Medical Field Units. 

The OCD films are made by OCD 
for distribution to civilian defense 
training classes. If there is demand on 
on the part of local councils and groups 
for prints of the films beyond the 
number which OCD provides, the 
purchase of additional prints by au- 
thorized bodies will be made possible 
at the government contract laboratory 
price. Study guides will be used. 

In addition to making its own films 
the OCD is cooperating with commer- 
cial film producers and industrial 
groups by examining non-government- 
al films on civilian defense subjects 
and allowing the title “Reviewed and 
Passed by the Office of Civilian De- 
fense” to be placed on those films 
which it thinks are exceptionally well 
done and make an important contri- 
bution to the OCD’s work. 

OCD films, in common with all gov- 
ernment films, clear through the OWI 
film Bureau before going into produc- 
tion. 


RUSSIA 


Since Russia became a member of 
the United Nations in the war, interest 
in films from that country has greatly 
increased, and many of its theatrical 
productions are now being shown in 
the large cities of the United States. 

During the past season, the follow- 
ing features have been released by 
Artkino, Russian film distributors 
(727 7th Ace., N.Y.C.). 

Girl From Leningrad, a fictional 
drama of Soviet nurses on the northern 
front. This is now being remade by a 
United Artists Producing Unit headed 
by Gregor Rabinovitch. Merle Oberon, 
Claudette Colbert and Ingrid Berg- 
man and Greta Garbo have been men- 


tioned for the lead role. The film had 


a twelve week run at the Stanley The- 
atre in New York, establishing a box- 
office record for Soviet films in the 
U. S. 

Tanya, starring Lubov Orlova, was 
the Soviet Cinderella story of a peas- 
ant girl who became a nationally 
famous Stakhanovite and a member of 
the Supreme Council of Soviet Depu- 
ties. The film had no direct war theme 
but showed the readiness of women to 
function in war-time industry. 

Red Tanks was a fictional anticipa- 
tion of an attack on the Soviet Union. 
It was made before June 22, 1941, with 
the aim of keeping Russians from com- 
placency. 

This Is the Enemy is a compilation 
of short war propaganda films made in 
Mosfilm and Lenfilm (the two prin- 
cipal studios) after the German inva- 


sion. It shows the hatred of the Rus- 
sian people for the Nazi forces. 

Most successful of Russian docu- 
mentaries is Moscow Strikes Back, 
which is a soldier’s eye-view of the last 
year’s vast counter-offensive. Its first- 
run at the Globe is the first ever ac- 
corded to a Soviet film in a big Broad- 
way house. National release is antici- 
pated. 

There are now a dozen Russian 
stories in various stages of preparation 
at the major studios in Hollywood. In 
addition to Girl From Leningrad, re- 
make rights to The Thirteen have also 
been sold to Alexander Korda, who 
has in addition completed his nego- 
tiations for the right to make War and 
Peace. 

About a dozen Russian shorts have 
been released here recently. 
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SURVEY OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


The situation with respect to mo- 
tion picture and slide film project- 
ors available in or to the elementary 
schools of the United States is shown 
in detail in a survey to be released 
shortly by Nathan D. Golden, Indus- 
trial Consultant, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. The survey 
has been completed earlier than was 
expected because of the usefulness of 
the data in the nation’s campaign for 
strengthening morale and, more spe- 
cifically, because of the help to be 
derived from these facts in locating 
motion picture equipment that may 
be used to train civilians to meet the 
varied emergencies of wartime. 


Today, a number of significant facts 
bear directly upon the problem of 
making projectors available to our ele- 
mentary schools. The tremendous 
present need for critical materials, 
such as aluminum, bronze, copper and 
zinc has caused production of 16- 
millimeter projectors to be curtailed 
for all uses other than those of the 
military and naval agencies. There- 
fore, many schools desiring to pur- 
chase projecting equipment may be 
faced with the necessity of postpon- 
ing the development of their visual 
education programs for the duration 
of the war. 


In September 1941, questionnaires 
were sent to 40,000 elementary schools 
in the United States. Replies were re- 
ceived from 25,703. Preliminary com- 
pilations indicated that these 25,703 
elementary schools should be classified 
into three groups: (1) The 7,845 
schools reporting that they actually 
own either 16 or 35-mm motion-picture 
equipment, (2) the 6,602 schools that 
are serviced with equipment from 
central distribution points within 709 
school systems, and (3) the 11,256 
schools that have no call on the use 
of any type of motion-picture equip- 
ment within their school system but 
must rent or borrow projectors from 
commercial or private sources. Schools 
in groups | and 2 total 14,447 elemen- 
tary institutions either owning or be- 
ing serviced with motion-picture pro- 
jectors. 


Projectors located in the 7,845 ele- 
mentary schools in group 1 consist of 
4846 16-mm silent and 3,518 16-mm 
sound projectors; 700 35-mm silent 
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and 142 35-mm sound projectors; and 
1,757 35-mm silent slide-film and 322 
35-mm sound slide-film projectors. 


A total of 2,788 projectors are cir- 
culated among the 6,602 schools in 
group 2. A breakdown by number and 
type shows that 1,209 16-mm silent 
projectors go to 4,103 of these schools; 
855 16-mm sound projectors go to 
4,990 schools; 90 35-mm silent pro- 
jectors go to 800 schools; 23 35-mm 
sound projectors go to 316 schools; 603 
silent 35-mm slide-film projectors are 
used by 2,126 schools; and 8 sound 
35-mm slide-film projectors are used 
by 323 schools. 


Access to 4,843 projectors was re- 
ported by the 11,256 schools in group 
3. Of this accessible supply from com- 
mercial or private sources, 1,860 pro- 
jectors are of the 16-mm silent type 
and 1,762 are 16-mm sound; 241 are 
35-mm silent and 283 are 35-mm 
sound; and 593 are 35-mm silent slide- 
film and 104 are 35-mm sound slide. 


No claim is made that the totals 
computed through this survey are 
complete, since some 15,000 schools 
failed to report. This survey does, how- 
ever, serve the useful purpose of in- 
dicating specifically for the first time 
the extent of availability of non-the- 
atrical equipment in more than 25,000 
elementary schools. 


Part 1 of this survey, covering mo- 
tion-picture equipment in colleges and 
high schools in the United States, dis- 
closed that those schools had 6,037 
16-mm silent projectors and 6,374 
16-mm sound projectors. This makes 
a total of 12,411 16-mm silent and 
sound projectors in such institutions. 
The present survey for elementary 
schools shows 6,055 16-mm silent pro- 
jectors and 4,373 16-mm sound pro- 
jectors, totalling 10,428 projectors of 
the 16-mm type. Accordingly, there are 
12,092 16-mm silent and 10,747 16-mm 
sound projectors (22,839 16-mm silent 
and sound projectors) in the 17,500 
colleges and high schools and the 
25,703 elementary schools in the 
United States that have reported in 
response to the Department of Com- 
merce questionnaires. 


Copies of the complete survey may 
be ordered from the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 3.00 per copy. 


NEW TOOLS 


“If we just hear it or just read it we 
may forget, but if we hear it on the air, 
see it in the movies, read it in a pamph- 
let and talk it over — we’re pretty sure 
to have it!” 


This recommendation for combin- 
ing the educational force of several 
media is the basis of a new organiza- 
tion, “New Tools for Teaching” (Room 
6333, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C.). 
The organization itself combines in a 
promotional effort the facilities of the 
University of Chicago Round Table 
broadcasts, the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee and New York University’s Film 
Library. These organizations are all 
recipients of grants from the Sloan 
Foundation. 

Suggested joint programs of educa- 
tional movies, broadcasts and pamph- 
lets have been prepared. Some have 
already been issued on the following 
subjects: Health and Defense, Man- 
power in Wartime, The Press and the 
Radio in Wartime, Our Latin-Ameri- 
can Neighbors, Race and Minority 
Problems, Civil Liberties, Food and 
Health, Education, and Inflation. A 
number of films, broadcasts and 
pamphlets are grouped under each 
subject. The films may be obtained 
through the N. Y. U. Film Library. 
These groupings form excellent teach- 
ing programs. 


FILMS REVIEWED 


The American Council on Educa- 
tion has published a book which an- 
swers a long standing need in visual 
education. Selected Educational Mo- 
tion Pictures tells in painstaking de- 
tail what 500 pictures contain and 
where and how they can be secured. 
Its background is as follows: The 
American Council on Education set up 
screening committees in a number of 
schools throughout the country and 
had hundreds of films tried out under . 
actual classroom conditions. The films 
passing this first test were sent to 
Washington to be seen by a review 
panel. The final approved group ap- 
pears in this descriptive encyclopedia. 
More films will be added as they are 
reviewed; but in the meantime teach- 
ers have a volume that tells scene by 
scene the contents of a large number 
of films, the educational levels and 
purposes for which they can be most 
effectively used, and what the quality 
of the workmanship is in each of them. 


BRITISH M. O. I. SHORTS MISCELLANY 


from an English Correspondent 


After nearly three years of experi- 
ment the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion’s Film Division has found out 
just what it can do and what it can’t 
do in placing films on the screens of 
Britain’s three and a half thousand 
motion picture theatres. Since the 
summer of 1940 the Films Division has 
labored against increasing technical 
difficulties and shortage of skilled 
manpower, to produce enough shorts 
to send them to the theatres at the 
rate of one a week, in addition to mak- 
ing special films for non-theatrical and 
overseas distribution, as well as pres- 
tige films like Target for Tonight, 
Listen to Britain, and Ferry Pilot. 
These weekly films for the theatres — 
so-called Five-Minute films — have 
sometimes eaten up nearly ten minutes 
of playing time and have often car- 
ried a heavy roster of credits. They 
were and still are distributed at no 
cost, while the prestige films were han- 
dled on a rental basis by regular dis- 
tributors. This concentrated and con- 
tinuous demand for screen space (the 
Cinematograph Exhibitors Association 
agreed to require their member to 
show the Five-Minute series) has had 
results that may well have a bearing 
on O.W.I. policy here. 

First, it is generally agreed that the 
Ministry’s shorts have established a 
reputation for themselves— even a 
slight public demand; they have been 
seen week in week out for about 100 
weeks, always introduced by the same 
label — the letters M.O.I., as part of 
the normal theatre program. Second- 
ly, theatre managers have found that 
the public likes best the shorts that 
are made with competent direction, 
photography and editing — films with 
a “class” appearance, to those that are 
cheaply or poorly made, regardless of 
subject treatment. Thirdly, the Min- 
istry has found out what any circuit 
manager could have told them, name- 
ly, that in a double feature program 
it is often impossible to find time to 
play the Government short at every 
performance. Look at what the public 
demands: —in addition to two fea- 
tures taking 100 minutes and 75 min- 
utes respectively, the manager must fit 
in the news (10 min.) cartoon (8 min.) 
trailers and announcements (5 min.), 


possibly a travelogue or interest short 
(10 minutes or more) and more than 
likely a charity or local war effort ap- 
peal trailer. This means over 10 hours 
total for three complete shows exclu- 
sive of the Government short which 
may well be the first to be omitted if 
it isn’t established in public favor. 


For these and other reasons the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Information will make 
a radical change of policy in the fall, 
in providing one 15-minute film per 
month for free release to the theatres. 
Not only should pressure on playing 
time be relieved, but with reduced de- 
mand for quantity more attention can 
be given to quality. With certain ex- 
ceptions, such as anti-gas instruction, 
the Ministry films for theatres will 
concentrate on broader aspects of the 
war — stategy, economic policies, se- 
rial changes and post-war aims. When- 
ever there is an urgent problem a 
trailer can be quickly made and added 
to the newsreels, as has been done in 
the past. This important change of 
policy does not imply any diminution 
in total Government film production. 
It means more production units will 
be concentrating on films for special 
purposes — making films for showing 
in U.S.S.R. for instance, or films about 
wartime medical and scientific prob- 
lems. The net result will undoubtedly 
increase quality at a time when the 
stress on technicians and equipment is 
increasingly severe. The public will 
benefit and both they and the theatre 
managers will react favorably. 


FOCUS ON LEARNING, by Charles 
F. Hoban, Jr., is another excellent vol- 
ume on visual education published by 
the American Council on Education. 
This is a report by the Director of the 
Committee on Motion Pictures in Ed- 
ucation of the American Council on 
Education, in which he summarizes 
and interprets the results of a five-year 
study of motion pictures in the schools. 
A very practical book, it gives some of 
the history and development of mov- 
ies in the classroom and makes a crit- 
ical appraisal of how teachers use 
films. The reports on reactions of 
students to films, and the methods 
of classifying and pointing up films 
for educational use, are valuable. 


A WAR FILM LisT has been issued 
by the Bureau of Motion Pictures, Of- 
fice of War Information, Washington, 
D. C., where it is available free of 
charge. 


THE A.D.F.P., Association of Docu- 
mentary Film Producers, is suspend- 
ing all activities, including the publi- 
cation of its organ, Documentary Film 
News, for the duration, according to 
a recent announcement, “since a ma- 
jority of its members have been called 
into active war service either military 
or governmental, and are unable to 
carry on the work of this group.” 


58 CANADIAN non-theatrical films 
for the years 1939-41 are described and 
evaluated in a pamphlet, “Canadian 
Films Reviewed,” prepared by teach- 
ers’ committees and published by the 
National Film Society of Canada 
(Ottawa). 


GENERAL MOTORS is embarking 
on a broad war film program. 


SAM SPEWACK, O.W.I. producer, is 
expected to go to London soon. 


ROBERT FLAHERTY is reported out 
in industrial plants with a big crew 
making a picture for the U.S. Army. 


BASIL WRIGHT of Film Centre, Ltd., 
London, producer of many Ministry of 
Information films, was in Ottawa and 
New York recently for a few weeks 
getting John Grierson’s “World in Ac- 
tion” series ready for British release. 


REORGANIZATION of the U. S. 
Army’s motion picture organizations 
is expected to follow its general public 
relations shake-up. 


I. A. RICHARDS has completed the 
first stage of his experiments with ani- 
mated films at the Disney studios for 
the purpose of teaching basic English 
to non-English speaking people. Rich- 
ards is now preparing a long range pro- 
duction program which will be in the 
form of a series of lessons. 


A NEW safety film for use in train- 
ing persons newly employed and un- 
familiar with A.B.C.’s of industrial 
safety, was recently released for sale 
by Vision Educational Productions 
(509 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C.). Entitled 
We're on the Spot, this film was pro- 
duced with the cooperation of the 
Department of Labor. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


By WiLtarp VAN DYKE 


There is a great need for films about 
Latin America that will really tell us 
how our neighbors to the South live, 
what work they do, what their family 
lives are, what they look like. That 
this is a fact I think no one will deny 
— yet how many films really answer 
our questions, really give us a truth- 
ful picture about the Latin American 
countries? There are very few of them, 
none from Hollywood, almost none 
from Latin America itself. 

It might be interesting to examine 
for a few minutes what possibilities 
there are that we may have our wishes 
fulfilled. Of course there is always 
“after the war,” but now, when it is 
of very great concern to us — even of 
vital importance — the chances aren’t 
so good. The reasons lie in the very 
problems that face Latin America to- 
day, problems that concern us here in 
North America, too. 

In the first place, Latin America 
needs technicians of all kinds. Among 
the others, men who know how to build 
power plants, roads, steel works there 
is also a need for men who can tell an 
interesting story with the camera. In 
all Latin America there are no re- 
porters who use movies as their me- 
dium, or if there are, they are so inept 
that their product is not shown. So 
far the countries have been too poor 
to be able ‘to compete successfully 
with the movies imported from Europe 
and the United States, and as a result 
the small studios have not had suffi- 
cient resources to train technicians in 
any quantity. Educational and indus- 
trial films are virtually unknown 
there. 

In the geography of South America 
lies another difficulty. Along the West 
Coast lie two formidable obstacles to 
transportation, the Andes mountains 
and the Atacama desert. The moun- 
tains are the longest, and the second 
highest, in the world. Only the mighty 
Himalayas are higher. The river sys- 
tem of the Amazon valley is a great 
barrier to road or railroad building. 
Before the war, and with favorable 
weather conditions, it was possible to 
drive by automobile almost all the 
way around the rim of the continent. 
To be sure there were a few missing 
spots, but they could be negotiated by 
loading the car on a boat and cruising 
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around them. Today this is impos- 
sible, South America knew gasoline 
rationing before we did and the tire 
situation is worse because the roads 
are great destroyers of rubber. It is 
still possible, even though seats are 
scarce, to travel by plane from here to 
the major cities. But many of the most 
significant stories are not to be found 
in the cities, they are in the small vil- 
lages, on the back roads through the 
Andes or the desert, and now we find 
it virtually impossible to get to these 
places. 

There is some footage, such as that 
shot by Orson Welles and his camera- 
men, and by Julien Bryan, from which 
may be cut a few interesting pictures, 
but when that is exhausted it may be 
a long time before there is more. 

[Willard Van Dyke recently re- 
turned from a lap film-production trip 
through South America. | 
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them and because we needed them. 
It was, paradoxically, with the first- 
rate aesthetic help of people like 
Flaherty and Cavalcanti that we mas- 
tered the techniques necessary for our 
quite unaesthetic purpose. That pur- 
pose was plain and was written about 
often enough. Rotha spent a lot of 
time on it. We were concerned not 
with the category of “purposiveness 
without purpose” but with that other 
category beyond, which used to called 
teleological. We were reformers open 
and avowed: concerned — to use the 
old jargon — with “bringing alive the 
new materials of citizenship,” “erys- 
tallizing sentiments” and creating 
those “new loyalties from which a pro- 
gressive civic will might derive.” Take 
that away and Id be hard put to it to 
say what I have been working for these 
past fifteen years. What, of course, 
made documentary successful as a 
movement was that in a decade of 
spiritual weariness it reached out, al- 
most alone among the media, toward 
the future. Obviously it was the pub- 
lic purpose within it which command- 
ed government and other backing, the 
progressive social intention within it 
which secured the regard of the news- 
papers and people of goodwill every- 
where, and the sense of a public cause 
to be served which kept its own people 
together. 

These facts should have made it 
clear that the documentary idea was 
not basically a film idea at all, and the 


film treatment it inspired only an in- 
cidental aspect of it. The medium hap- 
pened to be the most convenient and 
most exciting available to us. The idea 
itself, on the other hand, was a new 
idea for public education; its under- 
lying concept that the world was in a 
phase of drastic change affecting every 
manner of thought and practice, and 
the public comprehension of the na- 
ture of that change vital. There it is, 
exploratory, experimental and stum- 
bling, in the films themselves: from 
the dramatization of the workman and 
his daily drag to the dramatization of 
modern organization and the new cor- 
porate elements in society and to the 
dramatization of social problems: 
each a step in the attempt to under- 
stand the stubborn raw material of our 
modern citizenship and wake the heart 
and the will to their mastery. Where 
we stopped short was that, with equal 
deliberation, we refused to specify 
what political agency should carry out 
that will or associate ourselves with 
any one of them. Our job specifically 
was to wake the heart and the will: it 
was for the political parties to make 
before the people their own case for 
leadership. 

I would not restate these principles 
merely out of historical interest. The 
important point is that they have not 
changed at all and they are not going 
to change, nor be changed. The mate- 
rials of citizenship today are different 
and the perspectives wider and more 
difficult; but we have, as ever, the duty 
of exploring them and of waking the 
heart and will in regard to them. (Doc- 
umentary is at once a critique of prop- 
aganda and a practice of it.) That duty 
is what documentary is about. It is, 
moreover, documentary’s primary 
service to the State to be persisted in, 
whatever deviation may be urged upon 
it, or whatever confusion of thought, 
or easiness of mind, success may bring. 
Let no one tell you that a few bright- 
eyed films or a couple of Academy 
awards—from Hollywood of all 
places! — mean anything more than 
that a bit of a job was done yesterday. 
Tomorrow it is the same grind with 
ever new material — some easy, some 
not so easy —to be brought into de- 
sign; and no percentage in it for any- 
one except doing the rightest job of 
education and inspiration we know 
how for the state and the people. Con- 
sidering the large audiences we now 
reach and the historical stakes that 
depend on rightness of approach, it is 
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a privilege worth a measure of per- 
sonal effort and sacrifice. If there is 
common agreement in the “strategy” 
I have indicated, differences in daily 
“tactic” will not seriously affect unity. 
We should see equally straight re- 
garding the social factor in our work 
over the thirties. It was a powerful in- 
spiration and very important for that 
period. Without Housing Problems 
and the whole movement of social un- 
derstanding such films helped to ar- 
ticulate. I think history would have 
found another and bloodier solution 
when the bombs first rained on the 
cities of Britain. But that Indian sum- 
mer of decent social intention was not 
just due to the persistence of people 
like ourselves and to the humanitarian 
interests of our governmental and in- 
dustrial colleagues. It may also have 
marked a serious limiting of horizons. 
It may have been an oblique sign that 
England, to her peril, was becoming 
interested only in herself. Some of us 
sensed it as we reached out in every 
way we knew for an opportunity of 
wider international statement. We did 
not, I am afraid, sense it half enough 
and we share the guilt of that sultry 
decade with all the other inadequate 
guides of public opinion. The job we 
did was perhaps a good enough job to 
have done at all, but our materials 
were not chosen widely enough. 
[Reprinted from DOCUMENTARY NEWS- 


LETTER, London, PART II will be in 
the next issue. | 


MAPS 


Two interesting 16mm films were 
recently announced by Gutlohn Dis- 
tributors (25 W. 45th St., N.Y.C.) : 

How To Read a Map, one reel silent, 
teaches one of the most popular sub- 
jects of the war period. It shows how 
to interpret geographical and military 
maps. 

Middle East, one reel sound, shows 
the need for Britain to hold the Mid- 
dle East. Maps and animation. 


AUSTRALIA 
Soldiers Without Uniform (16mm, 


sound, 10 min.) is now available from 
the Australian News & Information 
Bureau (610 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C.). This 
latest film from Australia shows pro- 
duction for war in the Land from 
Down Under and emphasizes the spe- 
cial partnership between the factory 
workers and the soldiers on the fight- 
ing front. 
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what will be done with the collection 
of reels in its film library. It probably 
will be put in storage unless the O.W.I. 
interprets information about natural 
resources to be relevant to the war. 


Many other pre-war films are being 
circulated upon request to foreign 
countries which desire information 
about the United States. The State De- 
partment is making an effort to get 
certain films out around the world. 
And it is also reported to be lending 
its conservative weight against the ex- 
port of classic government films such 
as The Land and The River. The lat- 
ter was produced by Pare Lorentz and 
Arch Mercey, present Associate Chief 
of the Bureau of Motion Pictures. 


A new, important film work has 
arisen in the Office of Civilian Defense, 
where the medium will be used ex- 
tensively to accelerate training in pro- 
tective and community services. The 
activity of this agency is described 
elsewhere in this issue of FILM NEWS. 
The Department of Agriculture is pro- 
ceeding with its Food for Freedom 
film program among farmers. 


Regulation No. 1 issued by Elmer 
Davis as Director of O.W.1., which sets 
forth the functions and authorities of 
the bureaus under the information of- 
fice describes the film bureau: 


“Motion Pictures. The Chief of the 
Bureau of Motion Pictures of the 
Office of War Information, will serve 
as the central point of contact be- 
tween the motion picture industry 
and Federal officials to the end that 
the motion picture industry, both 
theatrical and non-theatrical, may 
make the maximum contribution to 
keeping the American public fully 
informed on vital aspects of the war. 
Official motion pictures of the Fed- 
eral Government as a rule will be 
produced under the direction of the 
Chief of the Bureau of Motion Pic- 
tures; they may be produced by in- 
dividual departments and agencies 
after review, clearance, and ap- 
proval of the Chief of Bureau.” 


Policy is indicated in the phrase 
“keeping the American public fully 
informed”; for this is in contra-dis- 
tinction to the aggressive propaganda 
policy of George Creel in the last war, 
and to the attitude of the British in 
this war, as indicated by their output 
of propaganda films and as expressed 
by John Grierson on another page of 


this publication. Not enough has been 
accomplished yet to determine the ex- 
tent of government candor in films, 
but some idea of it may be obtained 
in the Bureau’s forthcoming current- 
history film, W orld at War. The policy 
of facts and figures would seem to ex- 
clude the prosecution of a moral basis 
for the war, though it is likely that 
something of the kind will exist as the 
basis for the selection of certain facts. 
The attitude of the bureau in making 
film reports to the people is, “give 
them the facts and they'll have under- 
standing.” Although Mellett’s previous 
policy was not far removed from this, 
morale films with emotional hypos, 
such as Garson Kanin made in the old 
O.E.M. film unit, will be discontinued; 
and it is understood that inspirational 
sound tracks, such as accompanied 
Bomber and Tanks will be toned down. 
Perhaps government films will reflect 
some of the restrained literary syn- 
thesis of Elmer Davis’ 8:55 broadcasts. 

The program of the Bureau has 
three principal divisions: government 
films, Hollywood films and newsreels. 

Government films, that is, films 
made by the Bureau, are to have six 
main subjects or themes, as follows: 
The Issues. The Enemy. The Allies. 
The Battle of Production. The Home 
Front. Our Fighting Forces. In work 
at the present time are films on col- 
leges at war, salvage, price control, 
man power and Japanese relocation. 
The Bureau is also making a film in 
cooperation with the 0.C.D. on what 
to do in an air raid. Most of these films 
were started before reorganization. 

There have been reports in the 
trade press that the Government will 
in the future make only three minute 
films; but this is denied at the Bureau 
and there is no inclination there to 
make films of any stipulated length. 
Films will vary from three to ten min- 
utes, with an occasional feature. 

Government films continue to be re- 
leased to theatres through the motion 
picture industry’s War Activities Com- 
mittee; and there has now been pre- 
pared a nation-wide system for non- 
theatrical release which is handled by 
the Bureau itself. A certain amount 
of production will be designed espe- 
cially for non-theatrical use. 

The plan for the distribution of non- 
theatrical films is based on the idea of 
making the maximum use of existing 
facilities. It works as follows: 

I. Prints will be allocated to existing 
16mm exchanges and film libraries 
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selected from the following: 

A. Established commercial film 

rental agencies 

B. University film libraries and 

state education departments pro- 
viding service 

C. Distributors reaching rural audi- 

ences 

D. City school systems and other 

established outlets 

E. Department of State serving for- 

eign countries 

ll. Prints will be deposited without 
charge on a long-term loan basis sub- 
ject to recall on thirty days’ notice. 

Il. All distributors and users are 
permitted and encouraged to pur- 
chase additional prints at print cost. 

IV. In addition to transportation 
costs, distributors are permitted to 
make a service charge to the user not 
to exceed 50¢ for the first subject 
and 25¢ for each additional subject 
included in a single shipment. Free 
use of films and lower service charg- 
es are permitted. 

V. Each distributor is urged to pro- 
mote actively the use of Govern- 
ment war films and to aid in their 
intelligent programming and effect- 
ive use. A limited amount of pro- 
motional material may be furnished 
by the Government. 

VI. Atthe end of each month the dis- 
tributor will be required to submit 
a listing of the bookings made for 
each film during that period. At- 
tendance report cards stamped with 
the distributor’s name by the dis- 
tributor will be furnished by the 
Government for enclosure with each 
film shipment. Distributors are 
asked to do everything possible to 
encourage the prompt return of 
these cards directly by the exhibitor 
after his showing. (These cards will 
be analyzed by the Bureau.) 
Although the service charge of 50¢ 

may not always make it profitable for 
commercial dealers to handle the 
prints, it is reported that the distribu- 
tors have responded to the plan with 
enthusiasm. Five reels a month will be 
issued, about five hundred prints of 
each going out. Thus the aim is to have 
thirty thousand prints in circulation 
by the end of a year. 

The plan is already in operation. 
Four hundred prints of each of the 
following films are now circulating: 
Bomber, Ring of Steel, Safeguarding 
Military Information, and Tanks. 


EIGHT 


There will be distributed from time 
to time certain United Nations’ pic- 
tures, and one of them, the British 
Target for Tonight, which is perhaps 
the best war picture yet made, is now 
going out in one hundred prints. Other 
films soon to be released through this 
non-theatrical system are Lake Car- 
rier, the AA.A. picture, Democracy in 
Action, and three three-minute song 
shorts: Keep "Em Rolling, The Cais- 
sons Go Rolling Along and Anchors 
Aweigh. A feature of non-theatrical 
distribution will be the use made of 
the rural roadshow, American equiva- 
lent of the British mobile units. These 
roadshows thrive commercially in 
areas not served by theatres, and are 
now carrying government films. 

To Hollywood will be left the pro- 
duction of “dramatic” as opposed to 
“factual” films. Hollywood features, 
although adapted to wartime, remain 
essentially entertainment. The educa- 
tion which the Government wishes to 
give the film public naturally falls to 
the shorts’ departments. The only 
function of the Bureau in this highly 
significant matter is to provide the 
motion picture industry with informa- 
tion upon request. Certain subjects 
were suggested to Hollywood some 
time ago, and a committee of the in- 
dustry’s short-film men agreed to turn 
out twenty-six war films a year. 

Although the industry has shown 
great willingness to do whatever is de- 
sired in Washington, and although it 
has “gone documentary” in the matter 
of shorts, its record in the field of edu- 
cation is regarded by educators as 
against the likelihood of its being able 
to teach truths, particularly social 
truths, on its own hook. The amuse- 
ment industry is envied by the propa- 
gandists for its great audience. It has 
never wanted to be a cultural force be- 
yond the dictates of the box-office. 
And although it has now shouldered 
a grave responsibility, it has not yet. 
with few exceptions such as Disney, 
moved far from the line of ballyhoo. 

There are still no figures on the ac- 
tual showings of war shorts in the- 
atres. The War Activities Committee 
has allowed several distribution pro- 
cedures, and the reports in general 
look good. But word comes in from 
people travelling the circuits that 
a disappointing number of the show- 
ings are at the dinner hour, or at odd 
times when a program filler is needed. 
Nothing can be reported definitely on 
this until the W.A.C. makes a survey. 


The hottest question in the field of 
government films is the newsreels. 
Anyone who has been to the movies 
since the war began knows how little 
news there is in the reels. The Motior 
Picture Research Bureau reports thai 
85% of the moviegoers prefer war re- 
ports. But, with the exception of some 
imported British material, the reels 
grind away at one launching after an- 
other, seldom following the ships io 
sea or the men to action. Elmer Davis 
and Lowell Mellett will not have done 
their job as information chiefs until 
they bring the war into the reels. The 
difficulty is reported to be not with the 
newsreel men, many of whom have 
gone into the field. The story is that 
some of the field officers in the armed 
forces have been preventing newsreel 
men from approaching areas of com- 
bat. It is believed that the problem 
has gone to President Roosevelt’s desk 
and that it may be solved through the 
good offices of Admiral Leahy. John 
Ford has made a two-reeler from ma- 
terial taken by his Navy cameramen 
during the Midway battle. Ford works 
through the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, making front-line film records for 
President Roosevelt. This film, how- 
ever, may be released publicly — and 
the newsreel men are wan at the 
thought that such good material has 
been in Washington these several 
weeks. 

The Bureau of Motion Pictures has 
three offices. The main office is at 1400 
Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C. 
The Production Unit is at 35 W. 45th 
St., N.Y.C., and the Motion Picture 
Industry Liaison Division is at 616 
Taft Bldg., Los Angeles. The follow- 
ing is a partial list of personnel. 

WASHINGTON — Lowell Mellet, 
Chief; Arch Mercey, Assoc. Chief; 
Earl A. Nash, Ex. Asst.; George Fadel, 
Prod. Megr.; Edgar Dale, Roberta 
Cook, Harold D. Jacobs, In Charge of 
newsreel, Army-Navy liaison; Herbert 
Miller, Asst. newsreel; Earl Minder- 
man, In Charge of Research, Reports 
and Information; Gladys Redman, 
Film Registrar; Paul C. Reed, Head 
of Educational Division; Jean Major, 
Asst. Education. 

NEW YORK — Sam Spewack, Pro- 
ducer; W. P. Montague, Assoc. Prod.; 
Guy Bolte, David Howard, Meyer 
Levin, Frank Vreeland, Ralph Steiner, 
Gene Milford. 

LOS ANGELES — Nelson Poynter, 
Asst. Chief of Bureau; Fred Polangin, 


Chief, Liaison Section. 
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